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UNAPOLOGETIC CHRISTIANITY 



ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Sandusky, Ohio 



This is not a time for mere academic discussion. The internationalism of the 
spirit cannot rest upon technical discussion. If Christianity is ever to he anything 
more than a phase of respectability it must plunge itself into the present situation. 
Let the diplomats look for ways in which to end the present war, but let the church 
look for ways in which to make war impossible. Christianity that will undertake that 
sort of duty will not need to defend its claims. By its fruits it shall be known. 



As a discipline in the curriculum of 
our divinity schools apologetics speaks 
a dead language. As one of the factors 
in a world-wide adjustment of racial 
cultures and religious developments 
apologetics is just beginning to find for 
itself an articulate vocabulary. 

The reason for the truth of this 
apparent paradox lies in the shifting of 
the center of emphasis within the science 
of apologetics itself. If one means by 
apologetics an effort to maintain success- 
fully before a skeptical world arguments 
calculated to convince said skeptical 
world that Christianity is a true reUgion, 
then it is altogether likely that we might 
just as well dismiss the subject at the 
outset. Such an effort to overcome 
purely rational prejudice by purely ra- 
tional argument is well-nigh impossible. 
However true it may be that the only 
way out of intellectual turmoil is by 
way of continued and uninterrupted 
loyalty to the spirit of truth, we are 
discovering more and more that this 
same spirit of truth is not exclusively 
set forth in logical syllogisms and rational 
categories. As a matter of fact we are 
not convincing a skeptical world these 
days by a labored intellectual tour de 
force. On the contrary we are discover- 



ing that the world is not so skeptical as 
we had supposed. We are writing the 
story of Abou Ben Adhem in a dozen 
languages. For example, Benedetto is 
made to say in the novel called The 
Saint, by Fogazzaro (I quote Professor 
Mosher's excerpt): "Man may deny 
the existence of God without really being 
an atheist or deserving eternal death, 
if that God, whose existence he denies, 
be placed before him in a shape repug- 
nant to his intellect, and if he love 
Truth, Virtue, and his fellow-men, and 
by his life give proof of his love." Such 
a man is only going to find Christianity 
a little bit more repugnant if it is pre- 
sented to him through the medium of a 
formal, ecclesiastical apologetic. What 
he needs is simply clear statement, a 
clearing up of misconceptions, a demon- 
stration of what Christianity really is. 
He needs merely to get acquainted with 
God to love him. The best apologetic 
for him is to acquaint him with God. 
Jesus never advances any proof for the 
existence of God, whether cosmological, 
ontological, or teleological. He makes 
the bald assumption that his sort of God 
exists. His whole effort is simply to 
reveal God. If this be the province 
of apologetics, let us have more of it. 
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But let us remember that apologetics 
is not an end in itself. It exists as a 
science to clear away misapprehensions, 
rather than to defend the faith. For a 
well-meaning but narrow-visioned min- 
ister to style himself defensor fidei is as 
absurd as for a corner policeman to 
assure the Republic that he will protect 
it from Japan. The faith needs no 
defense. It is eminently able to take 
care of itself. If it isn't it isn't worth 
believing. Christianity, moreover, has 
no time to spend on theological dress 
parade. 

Professor Patten in his very interest- 
ing discussion of the relation of pleasure 
and pain economies says: " Christ is not 
the God of war and hate, but the God of 
peace and love. He comes, not as the 
ruler of men, but as their servant. He 
has so little power that a corporal's 
guard can crucify him. With the ap- 
pearance of Christ there was brought into 
the world a new group of religious ideas 
quite foreign to those previously enter- 
tained. The old ideals were fitted for 
men whose foes were e.xternal and from 
which they needed a protector. A god 
of power who was an avenger of evil 
deeds was a fitting ideal for men in such 
a condition. But when men are trans- 
ferred to a pleasure world their evils are 
internal. They are their own foes. 
They want relief, not from persecution, 
but from temptation. The concepts of 
a powerful God and of a future retribu- 
tion are of little help to men in such a 
situation. They want rather a model 
for imitation, one who remains pure 
even though subject to the passions and 
temptations of men. The likeness to 
man is emphasized in the Christ ideal 
more than the likeness to God. He is 



a better ideal because he is powerless 
and helpless.'' Whether we agree with 
Professor Patten's analysis or not, we 
are entirely certain that this powerless 
and helpless Christ, this physician who 
does not even heal himself, is really per- 
fectly able to protect himself from any 
real blight, and that in him there is real 
heahng for every nation. 

Christ makes his appeal by the 
authority of the appeal itself. There is 
behind him in the larger consequences 
of his utterances no ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or rational philosophy. The tradi- 
tions of the Jews, their precedents and 
prophecies, are well-nigh valueless to the 
great cosmopohtan world of today. 
They furnish the background, not the 
proof, of Christ's merit. "Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock" is a sen- 
tence which the Christ is forevermore 
uttering to men of every land, irrespec- 
tive of their mental processes or social 
heritage. He does not even attempt to 
defend the truth which he states. He 
hardly formulates it. He merely clothes 
it in unforgettable words and plants it in 
the minds of men. He is perfectly 
certain that it will grow of itself. May 
it not be that we are often overanxious 
to defend the truth? Does the truth 
need any defense ? 

It is said that a typical Greek way 
of putting the matter is to say: "I ask 
not what is proved, but what is painted." 
It is altogether likely that we have 
suffered somewhat from the Latinizing 
of our theologj' and our ecclesiasticism 
through a certain rational petrifaction 
due to the worship of traditionally 
successful modes of thought and organi- 
zation. We have kept the cellular 
structure of the homeycomb when we 
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have lost the sweet honey from the cells. 
The modern man, if I understand him, 
is — ^with all his worship of the Roman 
ideal of power — at least partially Greek. 
He comes at religion with an alert, active 
mind, not very much prejudiced in favor 
of that which has been. For the most 
part he is saying, "I do not care to know 
how it can be so, or why it is so, but 
merely what is so." In this he is not 
agreeing to take your word for it. He 
is confident — ^without being able to give 
you or himself any satisfactory reason 
for his confidence — he is confident that 
the highest notion of good these days 
will be as self-attesting as ever it was in 
Plato's day. By this, again, he does not 
mean that a valid apologetic will be 
able to stand upon its own intellectual 
legs. He is not interested in a sort of 
theological perpetual motion. He is 
very chary of anything that sounds like 
begging the question. You cannot argue 
with him in Jesmtical fashion and expect 
to command his respect. He is willing, 
however, to allow his moral judgments 
and the unarticulated leadership of his 
emotions to influence his mental pro- 
cesses for good. He believes in the 
perpetual self-authentication of the 
truth — and for his purposes it makes 
very little difference whether this be 
accomplished by some act of human will 
in connection with so-called "new 
thought," or by the hypnotism of some 
personal cult or by the mysterious work- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Somehow, so 
much of the truth as he is able to grasp 
at all must appear true to him. Truth 
must look like truth to him before he 
will accept it. You can no longer fool 
him by mere labels. The imprimatur 
of the church, and the official seal of some 



bureau of philosophical foods and drugs 
will be alike powerless to convince him 
that what looks like foolishness is unadul- 
terated common-sense, or that a blas- 
phemous lie must be believed because 
it is reputed to be infallibly revealed as 
an inspired word of God. 

Jesus, to be sure, spoke with author- 
ity. That is, he spoke confidently as an 
expert competent to discuss his subject, 
one well versed in the underlying 
principles of religion, not as the scribes 
and Pharisees who could give you all 
the bibUography of the subject and had a 
well-indexed clipping bureau of all that 
Rabbi-Never-Heard-of-Him and Scribe- 
The - Last -Word - on- Such - Matters had 
once written about it a few centuries ago. 
Jesus had no card catalogue of repUes 
proper to be made in case this or that 
question should be asked him. He met 
every contestant as he came. More 
often than not he refused to argue with 
him at all. He would just tell a story 
that had the gist of the matter in it. 
Even John the Baptist was never given 
a formal apologetic interpretation of 
Old Testament prophecy. He was 
merely asked to look at the spirit and 
results of Christ's ministry. When ques- 
tioned as to the authority by which he 
did certain unusual deeds, Jesus flatly 
refused to answer what he felt was an 
impertinent query. It is altogether 
likely that he would today pierce through 
a good deal of our shallow pretense at 
intellectual difficulty and would dis- 
cover a moral lethargy to which appeal 
must be made if ever the unwilling hearts 
of listless men are to be stirred by the 
gospel message. Jesus does not even 
argue the matter of the resurrection: he 
assumes that his hearers have enough 
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apperceptive basis of common-sense to 
recognize that God would have no pleas- 
ure in being a God of dead folks. When 
asked to limit the circle of neighbors 
to whom we are under obligations he 
merely sets forth the compelling attrac- 
tiveness of the possibilities of neigh- 
borliness. If he wanted to prove who 
he was — and he evidently was not at all 
anxious on this point — why didn't he 
make some appeal to the prophecies? 
His audiences were familiar with them. 
It is altogether likely that the reason 
why he did not was the same as in the 
case of Buddha. If you can prove the 
divinity of Jesus from prophecy, what 
word will you use to describe the unique- 
ness of Gautama in the light of the 
reputed prophecies which were made of 
him? If a man needs literature to 
prove his divinity, it is perfectly simple 
to construct the literature. 

Paradise says in one passage: "To 
minds prepossessed with the living prob- 
lems of scientific truth, with a knowledge 
of the vitality and variety of all human 
experience, and with the Christlike 
passion of human service, the ground 
of certainty in faith can no longer be 
found in the great works of apologetics, 
framed to meet other needs, nor in the 
miraculous signs of broken natural 
law, nor in the authorities which have 
dominated the centuries. Such cer- 
tainty must be found in the capacity 
of the Christian faith to give a rational 
and spiritual interpretation to every step 
in the growing life of mind and soul." 

Some other writer has declared : ' 'The 
Beatitudes can never be proved by argu- 
ment. They are forever false to the 
Gentiles, and forever true to the children 
of the Kingdom." 



In the biography of Benjamin Jowett 
there occur these two brief passages: 
"Newman, Manning, Gladstone would 
call me an infidel," says the great Master 
of Balliol. "Are they quite certain 
that they are not more material than 
I am, and more materialist? They 
believe in the church only and an ecclesi- 
astical organization. I try to believe 
in God, and in the presence and possi- 
bility of God everywhere." And else- 
where he writes : "The grounds on which 
miracles have been beheved are per- 
petually shifting — the arguments of to- 
day [early seventies] differ from Paley; 
the attack on them has never been 
combined with a profound faith in the 
Christian religion; they have never been 
regarded as the great hindrance to the 
reception of religion. The last century 
asked us to believe in Christianity 
because of the miracles; the present to 
beheve in Christianity in spite of the 
miracles, or to believe the miracles for 
the sake of Christianity." 

Last summer I went on a little excur- 
sion in a leaky little half-horse-power 
motor-boat. There were four of us in 
that boat. We were loaded to the gun- 
wale. The sea was high. Three of us 
were preachers. The fourth was a 
teacher. He did nothing but bail. As 
we ploughed along in constant danger 
of swamping, I thought we were a fair 
type of some recent organizations which 
have been set afloat for the sake of carry- 
ing the ark of the covenant safely over 
Jordan, unmoistened by any contaminat- 
ing drop of river water. A few preachers, 
a teacher or two to keep the ship afloat, 
and there you have your proud craft. 
As for myself, if the gospel ship is so 
sieve-like a proposition that it must be 
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constantly bailed out, lest some of the 
non-truth of the secular world should 
ooze through its latticed sides and sink 
the truth within, I would rather not 
embark at all on so perilous a voyage. 

Or, take the doctrine of hell. A cer- 
tain splendidly useful institution in the 
land ofiers a course of Bible studies 
which begins with a discussion of God. 
The conclusion — which one would sup- 
pose would be a climax — discusses the 
reality and nature of Satan. Now 
Satan and his domain need no more 
apology than God does. Dr. Worcester 
says very cleverly that he does not care 
to make too much fun of the devil, lest 
all the time the devil have him by the 
coat-sleeve. As to hell, anybody who 
is making a reasonably decent effort to 
climb out of it will not spend much time 
trying to convince you of its existence. 
Its present reality is not a matter which 
depends on an ability to state accurately 
its chemical constituents in a mathemati- 
cal equation. No preacher these days 
needs to discuss the lake of fire, or the 
acidity of the river Styx, or the alkaUne 
character of the remains of Lot's wife. 
Let a man go out and Uve. Let him 
live in the thick of life as it now is. 
Let him look himself in the face once in 
a while. He wiU be certain enough of 
the powers of evil to quit arguing about 
the necessity for personalizing them. 

We are equally in peril at both 
extremfes of our training. Evangehstic 
piety has recently given birth to this 
remarkable reUgious hybrid: 
Oh what are they doing when they preach 
against the Cross ? 

They're blasting at the Rock of Ages! 
O what are they doing when God's gold they 
mix with dross ? 

They're blasting at the Rock of Ages. 



Then, rally, soldiers, rally, for the time has 

come to fight; 
Put ye on the whole armor, go to battle 

for the right; 
For Christ and the Church strike with all 

your pow'r and might, 
For they're blasting at the Rock of Ages. 
I do not know how you feel when you 
read such drivel. I feel a mingling of 
genuine respect, mind you, for the evi- 
dent earnestness of the would-be poet 
and pity for his shortsightedness, to- 
gether with an almost overwhelming 
impulse to cry out in meeting, "Oh, 
bosh!" Imagine if you will a few puny 
theological McNamaras going around 
with an alarm clock or two and a few 
kegs of dynamite endeavoring to chip 
off a few splinters from the Rock of 
Ages. If they ever did disturb its 
equilibrivmi, wouldn't the Rock of Ages 
roll over on them and destroy them? 
It is altogether likely that the Rock of 
Ages, if it is the Rock of Ages, will 
weather several storms yet. In fact 
the hymn-writer comes to the same sane 
conclusion himself in the last stanza. 

At the other extreme, let us not forget 
the judicious word of Eucken: "Let 
us beware .... of ... . making ori- 
ginal research do duty for spiritual 
intuition." The university which puts 
a premixmi on Ph.D. investigations is 
not likely to turn out men who are 
invariable successes in the ordinary 
pastorate. The duty of a theological 
seminary ought to be primarily to de- 
velop the spiritual intuitions of its 
students. 

The modem social emphasis is in 
the direction of an unapologetic Chris- 
tianity. As someone (Professor Patten, 
perhaps) has put it: "Social concepts 
appeal; they do not command." He 
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might have illustrated this by the com- 
mands which Jesus gave. We call them 
commands. They are social concepts 
which make their appeal. You cannot 
command a man to be loving: you can 
only command his love and his loyal 
allegiance to your ideal through his 
loving regard for you. 

Dogmatic justification of the ways 
of God to men has often become either 
a blasphemy or an idle jest. If this is 
too strong a statement, let us state it 
more attractively, thus: Poetic insight 
into God's dealings with men is the 
continuing privilege of the prophet. I 
am not so much interested in your view- 
point; I want to see your view. Don't 
tell me what the rocks are made of that 
form the ledge from which your eyes 
sweep the horizon. Take me up on the 
ledge and let me see for myself. 

Dr. Gunsaulus quotes with approba- 
tion these words from Coleridge: "He 
who begins by loving Christianity better 
than truth will proceed by loving his 
own sect better than Christianity, and 
end in loving himself better than all." 
That is a searching indictment of apolo- 
getic Christianity, petrified into creed 
and ritual and ecclesiastical hierarchies, 
the religion of authority rather than 
religion of the Spirit. No man can 
preach with power a gospel that he does 
not understand. What he does under- 
stand he needs only elucidate. 

He may do this in the strong confi- 
dence that a gospel which is worth 
preaching vv-ill bear its own fruit, without 
rationalistic defense. For, to quote 
again from Gunsaulus: "One thing the 
man of faith may alwa3's count upon, 
that man is traveling progressively, 
and that, therefore, he goes evermore 



toward a larger and deeper faith. His 
doubts are ever illustrating this — they 
usually involve a nobler confidence in 
God and man than the accepted beliefs." 
We see at once, therefore, the peril of 
an apologetic conservatism. It may be 
defending the outgrown shell of religion, 
when religion itself has become free. 
Drummond was the true type of the 
modern apologete. He was an inter- 
preter in the vernacular of the day of the 
eternal verities, a popularizer of those 
certitudes which in metaphysical cen- 
turies had been builded into creeds. 
This is the type of apologetics which 
in practice we need. We do not need 
greater loyalty to some philosophical 
old-fogyism which is the presupposition 
of the rational basis of many a man's 
faith. We need only the elucidation and 
contagion of his faith itself. We do not 
need authentication of the documents. 
We need the creative spirit which sur- 
vived the documentless period and 
embodied itself in relatively poor, 
shriveled, inadequate form in the docu- 
mentary remains of the living epoch 
of apostolic faith. 

We do not apologize for the beauty of 
the vine. If we are sufficiently a part 
of Christ, we shall carry the strength 
and beauty of his life out to the very 
finger-tips of our lives. If we bear 
grapes or roses, we shall not need to beg 
for a trellis on which to uplift our ten- 
drils in faith. 

Apolog}' is likely to indicate the 
passing of enthusiasm. If it is a mere 
reinforcement on a rational basis of that 
which was undertaken through the con- 
tagion of impulse, well and good. But 
you cannot save an old machine by dis- 
cussing the beauty of its original work- 
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manship. The 1915 model is too 
superior; it will supplant that of 1905. 
If Christianity is ecclesiastical or intel- 
lectual machinery, it will wear out. If 
it is the body of Christ, it will be the 
same yesterday today, and forever. 

If I go timidly into the next world, 
I may need the consolations of a divinely 
authenticated church. If I go bravely 
in true faith, I shall only be glad of a 
Christian God-speed. You remember 
the Epilogue to Asolando: 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep- 
time 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where — ^by death, fools 

think, imprisoned — 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 
you loved so, 
Pity me ? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 

unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel — 

Being — who ? 

One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

wrong would triumph. 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better. 

Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man's work- 
time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 

should be, 
"Strive and thrive!" cry "Speed,— fight on, 
fare ever 

There as here." 



That, in Browning's impossible language, 
is the modern version of that spirit 
which the arena could not kill, which 
built the catacombs, and which evan- 
gelized our forefathers. 

The church, the creeds, the Bible 
itself may need defensive apologies; the 
family may need defense. But the love 
which is the basis of the family needs no 
defense; and the love of God which 
somehow got into the heart of Jesus 
Christ, which permeates the Scriptures 
as they unfold his dealings with a gifted 
people, which has been given noble 
expression in creed and hturgy and 
hymnology — however far behind the 
humaner spirit of today all these classic 
forms may be: the eternal love of God 
needs no apology. We need only to 
catch up in our statements of it with the 
intuitive perception of our hearts. 
Neighborliness is no longer on the de- 
fensive. It is the great slogan of 
modernity. It only needs to be ex- 
plained. It only needs to be illuminated 
and refined, given wisdom and profimd- 
ity, rounded out and mellowed with the 
sweet spirit of Christian faith, made 
strong by the sense of a rugged Hebrew 
justice, beautified with something of 
Greek grace, and hallowed by the emo- 
tions of those who are lifted up in the 
grace of God into the beauty of a neigh- 
borly holiness. 

What biology is to life, what explana- 
tion is to exercise, what the rule for 
doing a thing is to the way in which it is 
done, what the reason is as compared 
with the impulse — this, perhaps, will 
hint at the meaning of our perpetual 
necessity for formulating our faith. But 
you will remember that when Mrs, 
Browning writes, "How do I love thee? 
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Let me count the ways ....," she is 
not thinking of justifying to herself her 
love. She is merely elucidating it to her- 
self for the very pleasure of cataloguing 
the joys which her love affords her. 
Somewhat similarly, a real apologetic 
will be but the exuberant, affectionate 
stating of those enthusiastic reasons 
why we are all Christians. Its thought- 
fulness will never drive it into the mis- 
conception that it is defending a religion 
at bay. Apologetics is properly the 
vanguard of the army. If not, let us 
have an unapologetic Christianity. 

There is an interesting passage in 
Windelband's History of Philosophy 
which endeavors to show that proof and 
explanation are one and the same. 
This, to my notion, is the province of 
apologetics: to prove by explanation. 
We make no apology for the Mazda 
lamp. We merely ask for a chance to 
demonstrate it. A demonstrated Chris- 
tianity will be an unapologetic Chris- 
tianity. 

I am perfectly well aware that I have 
been juggling with words. So are you. 
Hence I have not deceived you. I am 
making no criticism of the devout and 
illustrious past. I am speaking in no 
flippant attitude toward self-styled de- 
fenders of the faith in our own century. 
I trust I have no lack of appreciation for 
the ecclesiastical superstructure which 
has been builded in nobly strong and 
beautiful forms about the common 
cornerstone of the truly catholic church 
universal. I am emphasizing, for those 
who will clearly see the other half-truth, 
the importance of this half-truth: that 
modern apologetics should largely limit 
itself to demonstrating and explaining 
that which is unknown, rather than seek 



to proclaim as reasonable that which is 
held to be unreasonable. 

I have on the walls of my study car- 
bon prints of two great paintings. They 
hang side by side. On the left is Cor- 
reggio's "Holy Night." On the right 
is Rubens' "Descent from the Cross." 
In each of them there is a center of mar- 
velous hght. The Light of the World 
attracts the eyes of men by a greater 
force than the technical excellence of the 
work of some painter in oils — but look 
for a moment at the two pictures. 

If you will study the painting where 
the Christ child lies before the dazzled 
adoration of the shepherds, you will 
notice that no one of them dares look 
at him directly, infant though he is. 
The glowing light that centers about his 
baby form forces them to shield their 
weak eyes from the glory of his divinity. 
Mary, however, looks down unafraid, 
unblinded, into the little face of her son. 
Your eye, b\' the very technique of the 
artist, is forced to rest on the form of the 
Christ. He is the hero of the picture. 

Turn to the other painting. The 
limp body of our Lord is being tenderly 
lifted down from the cross. It is only a 
lifeless form now, as human as any corpse 
that ever was buried — more human in 
its helplessness than the little, soft body 
of the Christ child, for in that baby form 
a mar\'elous spirit was to tabernacle. 
Stretched carefully behind the body of 
the Christ is the white winding-sheet. 
Again your eyes go directly to the form 
of the hero of the picture. You see 
how hmp his tigure is. He has no 
strength in his muscles now. The 
loosened limb will fall. John the Be- 
loved, by the very curve of his pose, 
shows that he is carrying the whole 
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weight of that heavy frame — for it is 
the body of a manly man that is being 
laid away. If you will examine their 
faces carefully, you will see that it takes 
courage on the part of the women to 
view this scene. But they are there, 
grasping at his cold feet, and looking 
up bravely, yet how sorrowfully, into 
his pallid face. 

We may know something of the tech- 
nique of the Bible. We may be able 
to point out some of its literary excel- 
lences. We may know something of the 
history of the creeds. We may be able 
to point out some of their great affirma- 
tions. We may know something of the 
triumphs of the chvu"ch. We may be 
able to point out the details of its proud 
record. But none of these things in 
themselves wiU help men very much. 
It is our privilege and our continuing 
task so to focus the thoughts of men on 



things essential that they will see him 
who is the effulgent Light of the church, 
of the creeds, of Holy Writ, of all the 
world. If we can get them to look 
patiently and reverently at the sad 
figvu-e of his sacrificial life, if we can help 
them to measure the pathos of his 
sacrificial love, if we can show them for 
one instant the whiteness of his morality 
against the drab and the gray and the 
mud-color and the black of average 
humanity, if we can let them for one 
minute feel the weight, not of the sins 
of the world, but just of his limp body 
upon their shoulders, then, perhaps, we 
shall also be able to show them how 
Mary, his mother, looked down into the 
face of the Son of God and was not 
blinded with the light. Then, perhaps, 
we shall be able ourselves to look up 
into the face of God and go away 
unapologetic in our blindness. 



A RELIGION OF VALOR 



EDWIN DODGE HARDIN 

Groton, New York 



Is Christianity anything more than a means of manicuring morals and massaging 
out the unhappy lines in a man's character ? Most of us believe that it is. If it is 
only a means of making people respectable — a purveyor of genteel amusement to keep 
people out of trouble — the church has certainly been mistaken in the past, and is 
doomed in the future. A religion that will make men hate evil and make them 
sacrifice for good, will certainly be taken seriously. Anything less will not even be 
laughed at. 



When a soldier has distinguished 
himself on the field of battle a badge of 
courage is bestowed upon him. Among 
the Christian nations this badge is 



usually in the form of a cross. The 
design and inscription and name of the 
decoration may vary according to the 
flag under which the soldier fights, but 



